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Mycological notes for 1920* 
L. O. OVERHOLTS 
(WITH PLATE 9 AND FOURTEEN TEXT FIGURES) 

1. ZYTHIA RESINAE (Ehrenb.) Karst. 


For several years there has been noted in the mountains 
near State College a small inconspicuous fungus always confined 
to resin exudate on species of two- and three-needle pines. It 


has been found especially abundant in the vicinity of Charter © 


Oak and Greenwood Furnace, Pennsylvania. Its habitat is 
the resin mass inhabited by the larvae of the “pitch midge,” 
Cecidomyia resinicola Osten-Sacken. The origin of the resin 
exudate has not been studied by the writer, but E. P. Felt 
states (on the authority of Miss L.S. Eckel) that the resin flow 
from the tree is not the result of an injury caused by the 
midges, but that they “take advantage of normal exudations 
of resin on which to oviposit,”’ although “the flow of this 
substance may be increased to some extent by the larvae 
rasping the living tissues.” At any rate the final resin masses 
are subglobose or depressed globose and 1.5—2.5 cm. in diameter 
(PLATE 9, FIG. 2). They may occur on one side of the limb only, 
as stated and illustrated by Felt, or the exudate may entirely 
encircle the limb, though I have seen no instances of the saccate 
type of resin mass illustrated by Felt. These masses are in 


*Contribution from the Department of Botany, The Pennsylvania 
State College, No. 38. “Some mycological notes for 1919’’ was published in 
Mycologia 12: 135-142. 1920. 

tN. Y. State Mus. Memoir 8: 410-412. 1906. 

[The BuLLETIN for May (49: 123-162. pl. 5-8) was issued June 15, 1922.] 
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all cases found near the ends of the branches and always at the 
forks of the twigs. 

Eventually the fungus produces its pycnidia on this hardened 
and blackened resin mass. These are minute elongate- 
ovoid or almost conical bodies (PLATE, 9, FIG. I, at left), yellow 
or amber-colored, and large enough to be easily visible, on close 
inspection, to the unaided eye. The ostiole is usually quite 
prominent, and may often be seen with a hand lens. In texture 
the pycnidia are waxy and easily crushed when mounted in 
water. The spores are globose, smooth, hyaline, and very small, 
measuring only about 2 u in diameter. 

The nature of the pycnidium places the fungus in the Nec- 
trioidaceae of the Fungi Imperfecti. After several unsuccessful 
attempts at identification, the species was determined for me 
as Zythia resinae by Mrs. F. W. Patterson, who wrote that my 
specimens represented the only American material she had seen. 
Later Dr. Seaver identified my plants as being the conidial 
stage of Nectriella resinae (Fr.) Sacc., as listed by Saccardo. 
Nectriella is a genus of the true Nectriaceae, order Hypocreales, 
and consequently with an ascus in the life history. Examination 
of material collected at various times over a period of several 
years has failed to show on the same substratum any ascospore- 
producing structure comparable to the perithecium of a Nectriella. 
There is produced, however, on the same resin masses that bear 
the pycnidia an apothecial fructification that has been referred 
to Biatorella resinae (Fr.) Mudd., as listed below. 


2. BIATORELLA RESINAE (Fr.) Mudd. 


In company with Zythia resinae, as described above, there 
frequently grows an apothecial fruiting body that was determined 
as Biatorella resinae by Dr. L. W. Riddle, to whom my specimens 
were sent by Dr. Seaver. The very small apothecia are about 
I mm. in diameter and yellowish or amber-colored (PLATE 9, FIG. 
I, at right). They have been collected on resin exudate in- 
habited by the larvae of the “pitch midge’’ on Pinus virginiana 
at Charter Oak and on P. ponderosa at Greenwood Furnace. 
The curious habitat and the frequent association of these apo- 
thecia with the pycnidia of the Zythia suggest a connection 
between the two, but if the Zythia is the pycnidial stage of the 
Nectriella such could hardly be the case. 
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3. Petersi B. & Br. 


This rare species was found for the first time in the writer’s 
experience on a dead snag of Acer rubrum, July 1, 1920, on Stone 
Creek, Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania. Hundreds of the 
small brown stipitate fruiting heads were present on a small 
area (PLATE 9, FIG. 4), and their abundance suggested that 
this species is probably not so rare as has been supposed but, 
because of its small size and inconspicuous coloration, is usually 


Fics. 1-4. Pimacre Perersu B. & Br. 


1. Hyphae with clamp connections. 2 and 3. Basidia with spores. 
4. Spores. 


overlooked. Cross-septate basidia characteristic of the Auricu- 
lariales are always difficult to demonstrate, but the writer has 
located them with more ease in this species than in any other, 
though not readily demonstrable at best (TEXT FIGs. 2 and 3). 
The fungus departs widely in consistency and habit from other 
members of the order. The following descriptive notes are 


appended: 

Sporophores gregarious on the substratum, sometimes grow- 
ing from a slight superficial gray mycelium, 2-5 mm. high, 
consisting of a slender stalk bearing a single subglobose or 
hemisphaeric head; head 0.5-2.5 mm. in diameter, at first gray- 
pruinose, then deep brown, covered by a thin membrane that 
disappears at maturity, filled with a brown spore mass mixed 
with hyphae and powdery at maturity; spores sessile on the 
basidia, subglobose, smooth, brown, 5-7.5 w diameter; basidia 
transversely three-septate (four-celled), hyaline, straight or 
curved, produced laterally on somewhat larger hyphae, 15-244 
long, 2-3 w in diameter, the terminal cell bearing its spore 
apically, the other cells each with a lateral spore produced on 
either side of the basidium if straight, but on the convex surface 
if curved; hyphae hyaline, then brown, somewhat branched, 
with cross walls and clamp connections, 2-3 uw in diameter; 
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stem central, grayish white, 0.2-0.35 mm. in diameter. [TExt 
FIGS. I-4.] 


On dead wood of deciduous trees. 


4. TULASNELLA VIOLAE (Quél.) Boud. & Gal. 


The genus Tulasnella, recently monographed for this 
country by Burt, is an anomalous genus, Corticium-like in 
appearance, but hardly so in structure. It is characterized by 
the presence of large sterigmate-like processes, four in number 
(usually), that are produced on a basidium-like organ, and that 
in turn bear each a hyaline spore. Only three species are list- 
ed by Burt, all of narrow geographical range and none hitherto 
reported from Pennsylvania. 

Asmall collection of 7. Violae was made in the mountains of 
Center County, Pennsylvania, on January 29, 1921, on the inside 
of a gum (Nyssa sylvatica) log by the writer’s mycology class while 
on a collecting trip. The discovery of the specimens is credited 
to Mr. W. A. Kuntz. 

The color of these specimens was flesh pink or livid pink 
(Ridgway) when collected, but it is not probable that they will 
long retain these colors in the herbarium. In aspect the plants 
resemble very much a thin species of Corticitum, and casual ob- 
servations of free hand sections show nothing very different 
from sections of species of that genus. Spores were abundant 
in the collection, however, and it was only when the usual 
attempt was made to substantiate their connections to basidia 
that the real nature of the hymenium became apparent. With 
some difficulty the large clavate or elongate sterigmata were 
made out, sometimes four in number and sometimes apparently 
but three. After the development of the sterigmata the basidia 
appear to collapse, or at least in a spore-bearing condition the 
group of sterigmata is so large as to give this impression. The 
spores are broadly ellipsoid to globose, and in these specimens 
have two or three large conspicuous guttulae The spores 
measure 5.5-7.5 X 5 u. No cystidia are present. 


5. DACRYOMYCES HYALINA Quél. 


The species of the genus Dacryomyces are not well known in 
this country, partly because, in spite of their usually bright 
colors, they dry down and are rather inconspicuous in dry 
weather, when collectors are most likely to be in the field. D. 
hyalina, as determined for me by C. G. Lloyd in 1919, was 
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found for the first time in Pennsylvania on January 29, 1921, 
on a fallen log of Pinus Strobus. The dried plants appear as 
small scaly growths, dark in color, but when wet they swell 
up and take on a more waxy appearance and gelatinous texture. 
Fresh specimens measure I-2 mm. in diameter, or by confluence 
as much as 3 mm. The color is a waxy yellow in young speci- 
mens, verging to olivaceous or brownish when dried. The 
fructification is almost disk-shaped, being considerably flattened, 
and the upper surface may be smooth or thrown into serpentine 
folds. The hymenium is composed of the usual bifurcate 
basidia (TEXT FIG. 7), each with two spores. The spores (TEXT 
FIG. 5) are short-cylindric though often narrowed at one end, 
hyaline, one-celled, and measure 10-12 x 3-4 wu. The hyphae in 


Fics. 5-8. DACRYOMYCES HYALINA Quél. 


5. Mature spores. 6. Hypha with clamp connection. 7. Mature 
basidia. 8. Hypha with scabrous wall and clamp connection. 


the trama vary from 4 4 to 6 u in diameter and the walls of the 
larger ones appear scabrous. Branching and anastomoses are 
common, but cross walls are not abundant. Contrary to the 
usual condition in the Tremellales and the Dacryomycetales, 
clamp connections are found on the hyphae, though not abundant. 
On the older scabrous hyphae they are rather inconspicuous 
(TEXT FIG. 8) but on the younger hyphae they are not difficult 
to locate (TEXT FIG. 6). 

Good figures of this plant were recently published by Lloyd 
(Myc. Notes, No. 58, p. 828. 1919), who reports the species 
from North Carolina. The name employed to designate the 
species is open to criticism. The plants seem to be specifically 
distinct from D. deliquescens, which they resemble microscopical- 
ly as to spores and basidia, since the latter seems to lack the large 
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scabrous-walled hyphae and the clamp connections of D. hyalinus. 
I have not made, for D. deliquescens, an exhaustive search for 
clamp connections, but have failed to find them in the mounts 
I have made. Neither have I ever seen D. deliquescens assume 
the dark colors on drying, characteristic of the present species. 


6. STEREUM RADIATUM Peck 


The fourth Pennsylvania collection of this species was made 
in October 27, 1920, on coniferous boards in the greenhouse at 
State College. <A fifth collection, made in the Ottawa Valley, 
Canada, by R. J. Blair in 1917, is in my herbarium. Three of 
these collections were taken from structural coniferous timbers, 
four of them being from Tsuga canadensis. The specific iden- 
tity of the substratum of the fifth collection was not determined, 
except that it was recognized as a coniferous host. The first 
collection, made here in 1915, was determined by Dr. Burt. 

The species is one of the easiest of the stereums to recognize. 
The plants are almost entirely resupinate and the hymenium 
is in all collections a uniform cinnamon brown or Sudan brown, 
except that where the fresh specimens are wounded on the 
hymenium they immediately turn black and remain so on dry- 
ing. The hymenial surface is radiately lined with obtuse ribs 
in all cases. The pileus where developed is black on top in 
dried specimens and usually decidedly rugose. 

Spores have not been certainly seen; in one specimen, how- 
ever, small rounded hyaline spore-like bodies, 4—5 u in diameter, 
were present on the hymenium but were not seen attached to 
basidia. No cystidia are present. Sections of the hymenium 
sometimes become pea green in KOH solution. 


7. MERULIUS FUGAX Fr. 


This rare and interesting species was collected on a conif- 
erous board in the greenhouse at the Pennsylvania State College, 
on October 26, 1920. It is a bright colored species, my field 
notes recording a salmon buff color, varying to pinkish cinnamon 
for the hymenial surface, and with the margin considerably 
lighter. The specimen was rather young and the gyrose- 
plicate hymenium was developed only in the center of the fruc- 
tification. The plant is separable from the substratum when 
fresh but as soon as it becomes dry it adheres tightly, although 
the fructification is quite membranous in that condition. Micro- 
scopic examination of sections through it shows the character- 
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istic features of the species, which are the oblong-ellipsoidal to 
subglobose spores and the large conspicuously incrusted hyphae 
of the subhymenium next the substratum. These hyphae are 
4-6 v. in diameter and possess both cross walls and clamps. The 
spores under the microscope are all but hyaline, although the 
species is included among the Leptospori by Dr. Burt, who 
states that they sometimes appear slightly yellowish. No 
cystidia are present. 

Merulius subaurantiacus Peck is recorded as a synonym by 
Dr. Burt, and my sections of the type of that species show struc- 
tures identical with those of M. fugax, except that no incrusted 
hyphae are present next the substratum. Apparently no other 
species described from America has similar spores. 


8. SOLENIA FASCICULATA (Pers.) Fr. 


Plants rather crowded on decorticated wood, consisting 
of isolated cylinders not more than I mm. high and 0.2 mm. 
thick, whitish or slightly brownish, externally compactly tomen- 
tose; hymenium lining the hollow cylinders, of clavate basidia 
without cystidia; spores not seen attached to basidia but free- 
floating, hyaline, thin-walled, and 5-7 yu in diameter. 

On coniferous wood. Reitz Gap, Center County, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 20, 1920, J. F. Adams. 

According to C. G. Lloyd, who made the determination, 
S. villosa Fr. is probably the same species. These specimens 
depart from the available descriptions of S. fasciculata, which 
call for a plant 2-7 mm. high. The plants under the hand lens 
(PLATE 9, FIG. 3), resemble a simple Mucronella in which genus, 
however, the basidia are external. 


9g. POLYPORUS CAERULOPORUS Peck 


Collected on the banks of Stone Creek, Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania, July 9, 1920. 

A rare species, listed by Murrill as occurring in New England 
and New York. The uniform pale indigo-blue color of cap, 
tubes, and stem is unique among the pore fungi. A single 
specimen was collected, from which the following notes were made: 

Plant stipitate, more or less uniformly pale indigo-blue; 
pileus nearly orbicular, 4.5 x 3.5 X 0.3-0.7 cm., smoky indigo, 
glabrous, dry, slightly rugose; margin lobed, deflexed; context 
white, 1-5 mm. thick, taste mild; tubes about 2 mm. long, 
pale blue within, the mouths pale indigo-blue, angular, thin- 
walled, entire, averaging two per mm., decurrent on the stem, 
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not separable from the context; stem excentric, nearly lateral, 
deep indigo-blue, pallid within, glabrous, 2.5 cm. long, 0.5 cm, 
thick; spores subglobose, hyaline, 4-5 yw in diameter; cystidia 
none. 

The dried plant is dark bluish black on the pileus and stem, 
and the hymenium has become brown. 


10. Polyporus compactus sp. nov. 


Plants resupinate to narrowly reflexed or cushion-shaped, 
the pileus not more than 1 cm. broad, and 1.5 cm. thick, in re- 
supinate condition 3-8 mm. thick, white or gray in color, corky- 
watery when fresh, firm and compact when dry, glabrous or 
practically so, the margin rounded and obtuse; context light 
wood color, friable but compact when dry, taste mild; tubes 
oblique, less than 2 mm. long, often lacking or poorly developed, 
the mouths subcircular, averaging three or four per mm., white; 
dissepiments rather thick and rigid; ellipsoid or 
ovoid, often with a slightly truncate apex, hyaline, 7.5-9 x 4.5-6 
u; chlamydospores (?) abundant on the hy mentum and the 
hyphae of the context, subglobose to broadly ellipsoid, colorless 
or somewhat greenish or yellowish under the microscope, 7.5-9 
x 6-7.5 uw or 6-7.5 uw in diameter; basidia large, pyriform, 9-10 
win diameter; cy retidia mixed with the basidia as pointed, narrow, 
flask-shaped organs 3-4» in diameter; hyphae of two kinds: 
(a) large hyaline, unstaining hyphae, often thick-walled, abruptly 
breaking up at one end into several to many smaller branches 
that gradually taper out to the extremity, 3-5 yin diameter in 
the larger portions, lacking cross walls and clamps; (}) small 
deeply staining and much branched hyphae bearing at least 
some of the chlamydospores, with a few cross walls and clamps, 
diameter 2—3.5 u. [PLATE 9, FIGS. 5 and 6; TEXT FIGs. 9-14.] 

On dead standing trunks or on stumps of Quercus, especially 
Q. alba. 

Specimens are at hand as follows, the first mentioned being 
designated as the type: . 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, on dead standing Quercus alba, 
August 25, 1920, Overholts & West, No. 7873; Lamar, Clinton 
County, Pennsylvania, on dead standing Quercus alba, July 26, 
1920, Overholts Herb. No. 7525; State College, Pennsylvania, on 
oak stump, October, 1920, No. 7173; New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, on dead Quercus alba, August 21, 1918, E. West 343, 
No. 7584; New Brunswick, New Jersey, on dead standing oak 
trunks, June 16, 1919, E. West 414, No. 7526. 

After this manuscript, was submitted for publication, the 
specimens that had been previously designated as the types and 
from which the photographs for this article were made, were 
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destroyed by a fice that burned the photographic studio where 
the collection was kept at the time. This has necessitated 
designating my herbarium No. 7873, as the type of the species 
rather than No. 7525, from which the photographs were made, 
and which is therefore no longer in existence. This will explain 
any discrepancy that might appear in the failure, in later years, 
to find a collection in my herbarium with the exact aspect 
presented in the photographs. 


Fics. 9-14. Potyporus compactus Overholts 

g. Small portion of the hymenium showing basidia, cystidia, and attached 
spores. 10. Mature basidiospores. 11. Branched hypha. 12. Chlamydo- 
spores. 13. Production of chlamydospores. 14. Hypha with clamp con- 
nection. 

Of the collections here cited, only the first and the last named 
show basidia and basidiospores, while all bear the chlamydospore 
condition. 

The real status of the so-called chlamydospore condition has 
not been determined, as no cultures have been attempted. That 
the knob-like growths as shown in PLATE 9 involve this species 
can scarcely be questioned. It has been suggested that these 
growths may represent a diseased condition and that the bodies 
here designated as chlamydospores may be in reality the spores 
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of the parasite. They are not produced in chains but formed 
singly as the termini of small hyphae deeply staining with eosin. 

This fungus has been under careful observation for sev- 
eral years, but only the chlamydospore condition was known 
until 1920. A well-developed pileus is never present. In some 
respects the species shows resemblance to P. Ellisianus Murrill, 
which however is found on coniferous wood and has entirely 
different spores. The cushion-shaped or nodular type of sporo- 
phore, bearing only the chlamydospore condition, has the context 
more or less zoned and with a disagreeable odor as of strong lard. 


11. Fomes BAKERI Murrill 


I found this species to be quite common, by far the most 
common species of Fomes, in the vicinity of Kingston, New Jersey, 
where I observed it in company with Mr. E. West in August, 1920. 
Its only host in that locality is the river birch, Betula nigra, 
which is its host also in the Mississippi Valley. The species 
was described and illustrated in my notes for 1919, where 
reference was made to a collection said to have been taken from 
Betula lutea near Philadelphia in 1915 by Rhoads. In all prob- 
ability the host for this collection was B. nigra, as B. lutea is 
not found in that locality, according to Dr. Rhoads. 

In connection with this species it was of interest to find 
recently in the Schweinitz Herbarium at Philadelphia a specimen 
of Fomes under the name of Polyporus annosus Fr. (Syn. N. Am. 
Fungi No. 401) that is undoubtedly F. Bakeri, although it seems 
not to have been recognized by those who have worked over 
the Schweinitzian material in recent years. Lloyd once referred 
this specimen to F. rimosus, noting, however, its similarity to 
F. robustus Karst., which he has subsequently regarded as identical 
with F. Bakeri. This Schweinitzian collection bears no date but 
was made certainly prior to 1831 and was listed by Schweinitz 
as occurring on Betula. 


12. PHALLOGASTER SACCATUS Morgan 


A rare plant, placed in the Phallaceae by some largely on the 
foetid nature of the internal deliquescent gleba, but in appearance 
more allied to the Lycoperdaceae. Two specimens were collect- 
ed at Westport, Pennsylvania, August II, 1920. Excellent 
illustrations, by which the plant may readily be known, have 
been published by Lloyd. 
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‘ Explanation of plate 9 


Fic. 1, Enlarged photograph of a small area of the resin exudate on which 
Zythia resinae (Ehrenb.) Karst. and Biatorella resinae (Fr.) Mudd. grow side 
by side. The elongate bodies in the left hand corner are the pycnidia of the 
Zythia, while the larger disk-shaped bodies to the right are the apothecia 
of the Biatorella. Photographed with Micro-Tessar 10 X lens, by E. T. Kirk. 

Fic. 2, Resin exudate inhabited by the pitch midge and bearing the 
fruiting bodies of Zythia resinae and Biatorella resinae, X 1. Photo by the 
writer. 

Fic. 3, Solenia fasciculata (Pers.) Fr., showing the isolated white-tipped 
cylinders in which the hymenium is produced. Photographed with Micro- 
Tessar 10 X lens, by C. B. Neblette. 

Fic. 4, Pilacre Petersii B. & Br., natural size, Photo by the writer. 

Fic. 5, Rounded abnormal growth of Polyporus campactus Overholts, 
as usually found on vertical surfaces, and bearing only the chlamydospore 
condition, X 1. Photo by the writer. 

Fic. 6, Poroid form of Polyporus compactus, showing the largely resupi- 
nate manner of growth, X 1. Photo by C. B. Neblette. 
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1, 2. ZYTHIA RESINAE (Eurens.) Karst. anD BIATORELLA RESINAE (Fr.) 
Mupp. 
3. SOLENIA FASCICULATA (Pers.) Fr. 
4. PILACRE PETERSII B. & Br. 
5, 6. POLYPORUS COMPACTUS OverHOLTs 
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Unreported plants from Glacier National Park 
PauL W. GRAFF 


Our national parks are each season attracting a greater 
number of vacationists drawn to them by the beauties of nature, 
some only by the great attractions of mountain scenery but 
many by all the varying phases of nature to be enjoyed in these 
national playgrounds. To the person of botanical or zoological 
interests Glacier Park is one of the most attractive. Its high 
rugged peaks, deep valleys, numerous glaciers and lakes, streams 
and cascades offer a great amount of variation. The Continen- 
tal Divide passes through the Park with the result that the 
drainage of the western portion is into the Columbia River, 
while the northeastern part slopes toward the Hudson Bay, and 
the eastern into the Missouri River drainage. A greater amount 
of variation will be found here and with less sophistication than 
in any other of our park areas. 

In the herbarium of the University of Montana Biological 
Station at Yellow Bay are a number of plants which have been 
collected at the Park. Among these are a number which have 
not as yet been reported from that region even in Standley’s 
recent publication.* The present list is offered as an addition 
and slight contribution to the knowledge of the flora of this region. 
Of the thirty-two species here listed twelve have not before been 
reported from the state of Montana. The names of these 
twelve are preceded by a dagger (7). Two of these, Carex Hele- 
onastes Ehrh., and Salix reticulata L., have not, so far as I am 
aware, been reported from the United States. They are Canadian 
species which have entered this country in the high mountains 
of this region, both being extreme northern forms. 


t 1. DANTHONIA PINETORUM Piper, Fl. Northw. Coast 46. 1915. 
D. spicata var pinetorum Piper, Erythea 7: 103. 1899. D. 
thermalis Scribn. U. S. Dept. Agr. Div. Agrost. Circ. 30: 
5. 1901. ; 
Mineral Park, August 10, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1800 meters 

elevation. 

This is a northwest coast plant which has been reported as 


*Flora of Glacier National Park. Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 22: 235-438. 
bl. 33-52. 1921. 
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being found to the eastward in Wyoming and Idaho, but not as 
yet in the state of Montana. 


2. Poa Cusickit Vasey, Contr. U.S. Nat. Herb. 1: 271. 1893. 
Mineral Park, August 8, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 2400 meters 
elevation. 
Reported from British Columbia, south to Oregon and east- 
ward through Idaho and western Montana. 


3. POA NEVADENsIS Vasey, Bull. Torrey Club 10:66. 1883. 
Greenwood’s Camp, August 15, 1910, M. E. Jones, at an 
elevation of 1350 meters. 
Reported from British Columbia southward to Arizona, 
and eastward to North Dakota and Colorado. 


4. Bromus Eximius (Shear) Piper, Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 11: 
143. 1906. B. vulgaris var. eximius Shear, U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Div. Agrost. Bull. 23: 44. 1900. 

Greenwood’s Camp, August 15, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1350 
meters elevation. 
This is primarily a Pacific coast plant, being found from 

British Columbia southward to California. To the eastward 

of this range it is found in the states of Montana and Wyoming. 


5. ERIOPHORUM POLYSTACHYON L. Sp. Pl. 52. 1753. 

Mineral Park, August 12, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1800 meters 
elevation. 

This is primarily a Canadian species which has been found 
to the southward in the Rockiesand in the North AtlanticStates. 


76. CAREX AQUATILIS Wahl. Kongl. Vet. Akad. Handl. II. 24: 

165. 1903. 

Bowman Lake, August 19, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1200 meters 
elevation; Grinnell Glacier, August, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2100 
meters elevation. 

A Pacific coast and Canadian species, also reported southward 
in the Atlantic States. 


7. CAREX DEWEYANA Schweia. Ann. Lyc. New York 1:65. 1824. 
Waterton Lake, August 17, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1200 
meters elevation. 
This is a northern species with a range extending southward 
in both the Appalachians and Rockies. It has been reported from 
Montana, but not from the Park region. 
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8. CAREX FESTIVA Dewey, Am. Jour. Sci. 29: 246. 1835. 
Sperry Glacier, August 27, 1909, M. E. Jones, at 2250 
meters elevation; Grinnell Lake, August 10, 1911, M. J. Elrod, 
at 2100 meters elevation. 
Found from California to the Arctic regions on the coast, 
and in the Rocky Mountains 


tg. CAREX FOENEA Willd. Enum. 957. 1809. 

Waterton Lake, August 17, 1910, M. E. Jones, at an eleva- 
tion of 1200 meters 

This is primarily a Canadian species which has crept down 
into our range. Its range is from New Brunswick to Penn- 
sylvania, thence northwestward to Minnesota, British Columbia, 
and the Yukon. 


10. CAREX GooDENovi J. Gay, Ann. Sci. Nat. II, 11:191. 1839. 
C. caespitosa Gooden., Trans. Linn. Soc. 2: 195. pl. 21, 1794. 
Not Linn. 1753. 

Lake Mc Donald, August 2, 1910. M. E. Jones, at 900 meters 
elevation. Mineral Park, August 10, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 
an altitude of 1800 meters. 

Found from Newfoundland and Pennsylvania westward to 
Alaska and Colorado. 


7 11. CAREX HELEONASTES Ehrh.; L. f. Suppl. 414. 1781. 

Sperry Glacier, August 27, 1909, M. E. Jones, at an altitude 
of 2250 meters, growing in a damp locality among moss. 

While reported from the Upper Temperate and Alpine 
Life Zones in Canada, from Ontario and the Hudson Bay region 
westward to British Columbia, this species does not seem to 
have been reported from this side the “‘Border.”’ It is essentially 
a northern plant which has found its way into the United States 
in the high altitudes of the Park. 


f12. CAREX HORMATHODES Fernald, Rhodora 8: 165. 1906. 
Blackfoot Glacier, August 30, 1909, M. E. Jones, at 2100 
meters elevation. 
Reported previously from British Columbia, but not from 
the northwestern United States. 


713. CAREX MONILE Tuckerm. Enum. Meth. 20. 1843. 

Grinnell Lake, August 20, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 1500 meters 
elevation. 

This differs from C. vesicaria L., with which it is sometimes 
confused, in the possession of three stigmas rather than two 
and in the presence of more than one staminate spike. The 
variety colorata Bailey has been reported from Yellowstone 
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Park, but the typical form of the species has not been reported 
from Montana. 

Reported south of our range in Wyoming, and across the 
United States. It is also found along the Pacific coast from 
California to Alaska. 


t14. CAREX POLYGAMA Schkuhr, Riedgr. 1: 84. 1801. 

Waterton Lake, August 17, 1910, M. E. Jones, at an elevation 
of 1200 meters. 

Reported well to the northward on both coasts, and across 
the United States from California through Utah, Colorado, and 
Missouri to the Atlantic coast. It is a southern species which 
has found a congenial habitat to the northward on both sea- 
boards. 


715. CAREX SAXATILIS L. Sp. Pl. 976. 1753. 

Bowman Lake, August 19, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1200 meters 
elevation. 

C. saxatilis is an arctic species found across North America 
from Labrador to Alaska. It has been reported as entering 
the United States in the mountainous portion of Maine, but 
has not been reported from the western states except in the 
high mountains of Colorado. It is essentially an arctic plant, 


and is found also in the extreme northern portion of Europe and 
Asia. 


16. SALIX ORBICULARIS Anders.; De Candolle, Prodromus 16?: 
300. 1868. 

Flat-top Mountain, August, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 1g00 meters 
elevation; Iceberg Lake, August 18, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 1800 
meters elevation. 

Reported previously from the Sperry Glacier region under 
the name S. reticulata L. 

This is an extreme northwestern species found from Alaska 
to Hudson Bay, and southward into the United States in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


717. SALIX RETICULATA L. Sp. Pl. 1018. 1753. Not Porter & 

Coulter. 

Blackfoot Glacier, August 31, 1909, M. E. Jones, at an ele- 
vation of 2100 meters. 

This species has been considered previously as purely Cana- 
dian. It has been reported from the Canadian Rockies and 
northward to Alaska and Hudson Bay. Salix saximontana 
Rydb. has been reported from this region with S. reticulata L. 
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as a synonym, an error for S. reticulata Porter & Coulter, a 
quite distinct species. 


18. ERIOGONUM OVALIFOLIUM Nutt. Jour. Philad. Acad. 7: 

50. pl. 8. 1834. 

Brown’s Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 meters 
elevation. 

A western species found from New Mexico northward through 
California and Colorado to British Columbia. 


19. POLYGONUM BISTORTOIDES Pursh, var. LINEARIFOLIUM 

(Wats.) Small, Bull. Torrey Club 19: 252. 1892. 

Iceberg Lake, August 18, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at an elevation 
of 1800 meters. 

Found from New Mexico northward within the Rocky 
Mountains through Canada to the Arctic regions. 


20. SILENE DouGLastt Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 1: 88. 1840. 
Sperry Glacier, August 27, 1909, M. E. Jones, at 2250 meters 
elevation. 
Rather a common plant in the Rockies, and on the coast 
from Washington to California. 


21. ARENARIA SUBCONGESTA (Wats.) Rydb., Bull. Torrey Club 

24: 244. 1897. 

Brown's Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 meters 
elevation. 

This species is common in the Rocky Mountain region. It 
seems to be the same as A. lithophila Rydb. and A. Burkei 
Howell and should possibly be considered only a variety of 
A. congesta Nutt. 


22. ARAGALLUS MONTICOLA (Gray) Greene, Pittonia 3: 212. 

1897. 

Mineral Park, August 8, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 2100 meters 
elevation; Brown's Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 
meters elevation. 

Not uncommon in the mountains from Wyoming northward. 


23. POLEMONIUM CONFERTUM Gray, Proc. Acad. Philadelphia 

863: 73. 1864. 

Brown's Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 meters 
elevation. 

A high elevation plant found in the mountains of Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana; occasionally in northern 
New Mexico and California. 
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24. PHACELIA FRANKLINII (R. Br.) Gray, Manual, Ed. 2, 329. 

1856. 

Mineral Park, August 8, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 2400 meters 
elevation; Brown’s Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 
meters elevation. 

From southern Idaho, Wyoming, and Michigan northward 
to Hudson Bay and Alaska. 


7 25. LAPPULA CILIATA (Dougl.) Greene, Pittonia 2: 182. 1891. 
Mineral Park, August 12, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1800 meters 
elevation. 
Reported from the states of Washington and Idaho. 


26. PENTSTEMON Menziesit Hook. FI. Bor. Amer. 2: 98. 1840. 

P. fruticosus (Pursh) Greene, Pittonia 2: 239. 1892. 

Sperry Glacier, August 27, 1909, M. E. Jones, at 2250 meters 
elevation; Brown’s Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 
meters elevation. 

Found from California and Colorado northward to British 
Columbia and Alberta. 


727. VeRonicA Cusick Gray, Syn. Flor. 2: 288. 1878. 
Mineral Park, August 9, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 1800 meters 
elevation. 
Previously reported only from the high mountain regions of 
the three states, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 


28. VALERIANA OCCIDENTALIS Heller, Bull. Torrey Club 25: 
269. 1898. V. sylvatica Banks; Richards, Frankl. Journ. 
Ed. 2, Appendix 2. 1823. NotSchmidt, 1795. V.wyoming- 
ensis E. Nels. Erythea 7: 167. 1899. 

Swift-Current Pass, August 11, 1910, M. E. Jones, at 2100 
meters elevation. 
Found from Labrador and Quebec across Canada to British 

Columbia, and southward through Washington and Montana 

to Colorado and Utah. 


29. SOLIDAGO PursuII Porter, Bull. Torrey Club 21: 311. 1894. 
S. humilis Pursh, Fl. Am. Sept. 543. 1814. Not Mill. 
Brown’s Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 meters 

elevation; Iceberg Lake, August 18, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 1800 

meters elevation. 

Found in the Rocky Mountains from New Mexico to British 

Columbia and northward. 
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30. ERIGERON GRANDIFLORUS Hook. FI. Bor. Am. 2: 18. pl. 123. 

1840. 

Sperry Glacier, August 27, 1909, M. E. Jones, at an eleva- 
tion of 2250 meters. 

Reported from Colorado to the extreme north; more es- 
pecially in the high elevations of the Canadian Rockies. 


+ 31. ANTENNARIA ALPINA (L.) Gaertn. Fr. et Sem.2:410. 1791. 
Gnaphalium alpinum L. Sp. Pl. 856. 1753. 
This is essentially a Canadian species found across the con- 
tinent from Labrador to Alaska, but extending southward into 
the United States in the Rockies and Sierras. 


32. SENECIO AUREUS L. Sp. Pl. 870. 1753. 

Brown's Pass, August 13, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 2580 meters 
elevation; Iceberg Lake, August 18, 1911, M. J. Elrod, at 1800 
meters elevation. 

This species is close to Rydberg’s S. crocatus of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and the northern Rockies. Its range is from Alaska 
to California, and across the continent. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA BIOLOGICAL STATION, 
YELLOW Bay, MONTANA 


Two new plants from western Colorado 
Geo. E. OsTERHOUT 
Nuttallia marginata sp. nov. 


Seemingly a biennial, the stem 3 dm. or more high, white, 
smooth below, roughish pubescent above, the branches alternate, 
the lower ones elongate; the lower leaves oblanceolate, sinuate 
dentate, 6-8 cm. long, 5-7 mm. wide, seesile by a narrow base, 
the upper leaves smaller, coarsely dentate, sessile, all of them 
roughish with a barbed pubescence; the flowers yellow, numerous in 
a cyme of alternate branches, the whole flower—capsule and petals 
—2 cm. long, sometimes subtended by a narrow entire bract, five 
outer petals 13 mm. long, the claws short and broad, the upper 
portion ovate, pointed, the outside pubescent, five inner petals 
smaller, spatulate; the capsule 8-11 mm. long, rounded at the 
base, harshly pubescent; the sepals lanceolate, 7 mm. long, 
pubescent like the capsule; the style 10 mm. long, stigmatic 
at the tip; seeds many, slightly over 2 mm. !ong, 1.5 mm. wide, 
the margin very narrow. 

The only locality where I have collected this Nuttallia is 
De Beque, in Mesa County, on the hills north of the town. 
The type specimens (No. 5842) were collected August 22, 1918. 
The species begins to blossom near the first of June. It is peculiar 
in its narrowly margined seeds and pubescent petals. 


Acrolasia humilis sp. nov. 


Annual, 1-1.5 dm. high, the stem white, smooth below, 
pubescent with slender barbed hairs above, the first branches 
from near the base, but the branches few and distant; the low- 
est leaves spatulate, on short petioles, 3-5 cm. long, 5 mm. or 
more wide, the succeeding leaves sessile, becoming wider and 
ovate above, about 2 cm. long, all entire and pubescent beneath, 
glabrous above or nearly so; the first flowers sessile in the axil 
of the branches, the later ones clustered and sessile at the ends 
of the branches, the petals five, yellow, broadly obovate, veined, 
2.5-3 mm. long, the calyx lobes linear, 2 mm. long; the stamens 
ten to fifteen, the filaments slender, the anthers globose; the 
capsule becoming about I cm. long, 3 mm. wide, rough with 
small barbed pubescence, and longer slender hairs not barbed; 
the seeds prismatic and minutely muricate. 


The type specimens were collected at Grand Junction, on 
the north side, near the coal mines, May 30, 1921, No. 6086. 
I also collected it in the vicinity of Eckert, in Delta County. 
On account of the entire leaves it rather resembles Acrolasia 
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latifolia Rydb. or A. dispersa (Wats.) Rydb., but it really be- 
longs with A. albicaulis (Dougl.) Rydb. The seeds are similar 
to the latter, and are in the capsule in three rows, not in a single 
row and end to end as they are in A. latifolia and A. dispersa. 
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